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QUEBEC RESOLUTIONS

Quebec more closely resembles an old Euro-
pean town than any other American city.
Many of the older buildings are constructed
of cobblestones, held together by mortar, and
nearly all are of a gray limestone found in
the vicinity. With few exceptions the roofs
are covered with tin, and the style of archi-
tecture is that of the French cities of the days
of Louis XVI. These features, combined
with its narrow, winding streets, give the city
a quaint and interesting appearance.

Public Buildings. Among the most impor-
tant public buildings are the houses of parlia-
ment and departmental buildings of the pro-
vincial government, the postomce, the custom-
house, the city hall, the armory and the ex-
hibition building, the courthouse and a num-
ber of business blocks and banks. Among
the churches, the Basilica, formerly the Cath-
olic cathedral, situated on one side of Mar-
ket Square in the upper town, is of first in-
terest. It seats an audience of about 4,000
and contains a number of paintings by Van
Dyck, Carracei, Halle and other distinguished
painters, Nearby are the buildings of Laval
University, the chief Catholic college of Can-
ada, noted for its museum of Indian antiqui-
ties (see LAVAL UNIVERSITY). The English
Cathedral, the First Methodist Church and
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church are
also worthy of mention. Quebec contains a
number of large convents. Among these, the
Ursuline Convent is celebrated for its large
building and beautiful grounds. It is also of
historic interest, because within the building
are the remains of Montcalm. Hotel Dieu is
also worthy of mention, because of the large
hospital connected with it. At the lower end
of Dufferin Terrace is Chateau Frontenac,
Quebec's leading hotel.

Other Points of Interest. Nine miles south
of the city are the Falls of Montmorency,
formed by the Montmorency River, where it
plunges over the bluff to reach the Saint Law-
rence. This little cascade is 275 feet high
and is famous for its beauty. Across the river,
near Levis, are the Chaudiere Falls, 350 feet
wide and 150 feet high. Another object of
interest is the great cantilever bridge, the
largest of its kind in the world, connecting
Quebec with Levis, on the opposite bank of
the Saint Lawrence. This bridge was com-
pleted in December, 1917 (see BBIDGE). The
shipping of lumber and the manufacture of
textiles, boots and shoes are the leading in-
dustries.

History. The discovery of the site of the
city is told in the opening paragraph. The
first settlement was made by Champlain in
1608. The city was captured by the English
in 1629 and was restored to the French three
years later. In 1690 the New England colo-
nists made an expedition against it, but failed.
Another similar expedition which also result-
ed in failure occurred in 1711. During the
French and Indian Wars it was an important
military post and the center of French activi-
ties. It fell into the hands of the English in
1759, and the result of the capture was con-
firmed by the Treaty of Paris four years later.
Quebec was the capital of Canada until 1858,
when the capital was transferred to Ottawa.
The city has grown slowly, yet it is an impor-
tant shipping point. The largest ocean-ships
visit the city, where they exchange cargoes
with river boats. The Canadian Pacific, the
Canadian National, and a number of shorter
lines of railway connect Quebec with the im-
portant cities of the Dominion and with the
United States. Population, 1921, 95,193;
1931, 130,594.
QUEBEC ACT, an act passed by the Brit-
ish Parliament in 1774 to provide for a gov-
ernment for the province of Canada, which
had been acquired from France eleven years
previously (see QUEBEC). By this act the
boundaries of Quebec province were extended
to include all the North West Territory;
French civil law was substituted for English
and an appointive legislative council was es-
tablished, by means of which representative
government was withheld from the people.
The extension of Quebec provoked the indig-
nation of the thirteen English colonies, for it
meant encroachment upon land included in
their original charter. It was one of the
causes that led to- revolt in 1775.
QUEBEC BRIDGE. See QUEBEC, CITY
OF; BRIDGE, page 556.
QUEBEC RESOLUTIONS, the document
which made Confederation in Canada pos-
sible. It was drawn up in October, 1864,
by representatives from the various provinces
who met in Quebec under the leadership of
Sir John A. Macdonald. These representa-
tives drew up the set of resolutions em-
bracing the conditions upon which federal
union might be possible. They were adopted
by the legislatures, and in the form of a se-
ries of addresses were presented to Queen
Victoria. They formed the nucleus for the
British North America Act, which estab*